VISIT TO  PARIS

every one's notions at home and abroad. In the Neuchitel
matter he behaved well in so far that he prevented war,
and openly said that he would do no more. Whether that
affair would, however, not have turned out better if we
had not allowed ourselves to be swayed by a policy of
sentiment, but had brought the matter to the European
Powers that signed the London protocol without first
taking shelter under Bonaparte's wing, is still very open to
question, and after all that was what Austria really desired.
No harm need have come to the prisoners, on whose be-
half interest might have been made.

4 Then you complain about our policy of isolation.
The same complaint was made by Usedom, the freemason,
when he wished to drive us into the treaty of December 2,
and Manteuffel, now Usedom's sworn enemy, was very
much impressed by the idea; you, however, thank God, at
that time were not. Austria took part in that treaty of
December, and what good has it done her? She is cast-
ing about in all directions for alliances. She entered into
a quasi-alliance immediately after the peace of Paris, and
now she is said to have concluded a secret one with Eng-
land. I see no gain in this, but only difficulties. The
last-named alliance can only be of avail in the event of
that between France and England being dissolved, and
Palmerston will not allow himself to be kept back from
coquetting with Sardinia and Italy even as long as that

1 My political principle is, and remains, the struggle
against the Revolution. You will not convince Napoleon
that he is not on the side of the Revolution. He has no
desire either to be anywhere else, for his position there
gives him his decided advantages. There is thus no ques-
tion either of sympathy or of antipathy here. This pbsi-
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